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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  2001  the  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2603-MT  Nolan  Mims,  P.  O.  Box  485,  Semmes,  Alabama  36575 

(Numismatic  Books) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Donation 

Preference  of  Use 

HARRIS,  Paul 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HUBBARD,  Clyde 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

TYE,  Robert 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

Anonymous 

$750.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

Matching  Gift  Program 

$750.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

The  following  book  is  new  to  the  Library: 
Pertinax  Press 


FE5  5 . Las  J : 2000 : CCC 

LASSER,  JOSEPH  R./RESTREPO,  JORGE  E. 

The  cob  coinage  of  Colombia  1622-1756. 

Pub.  2000,  150pp.,  illus. 

The  original  book,  Macuquinas  de  Colombia  1622-1756,  was  written  by  Jorge 
Emilio  Restrepo,  and  published  in  1998.  This  second  edition  in  English,  with 
emendations  and  two  essays,  was  translated  by  Joseph  R.  Lasser  and  published 
in  2000. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Comments  on  the  Peru  1864  DERTEANO  Sol. 


Congratulations  to  Mr.  David  Fiero  for  his  articles  "Eyes  Wide  Open,  Ears  Wide 
Shut:"  (NI  Bulletin,  January  2000,  pp.5-16)  and  "Llamas  or  Vicunas?"  (NI  Bulletin, 
November  2000,  pp. 301-313).  The  comments  developed  around  Horace  P.  Flatt’s 
work  on  the  coins  of  Peru  are  complex  and  full  of  interest. 

One  of  many  mystery  coins  is  the  1864  DERTEANO  Sol,  shown  in  Fig.  2 on  page 
305.  The  little  letters  were  scraped  out  of  the  tiny  coins  on  the  dies,  leaving  raised 
bosses  or  buttons  in  place.  The  shapes  of  some  of  the  letters  are  still  visible;  the  D 
and  T uprights,  the  square  shapes  of  the  E and  N,  the  complete  O,  and  some  shapes 
remaining  on  the  R and  A. 

After  this  operation,  the  little  D letters  were  put  in  between  a couple  of  the  wider 
spaces  between  the  denticles.  The  denticles  have  ranges  of  thick  and  thin  shapes 
around  the  circle,  some  not  touching  the  edge.  The  added  D letters  are  found  above 
the  first  A of  PERUANA,  and  the  I of  FINO.  There  is  also  a small  dot  added  below 
a denticle  above  the  A of  LIMA. 

Soles  bearing  these  secret  marks  might  still  be  waiting  to  be  found. 

James  V.  Kreloff 
Caspar,  California 


Javanese  Currency  Museum  website  information  recommended. 

O.  D.  Cresswell  is  definitely  on  to  something  with  his  suggestion  that  other  members 
share  their  internet  findings  in  the  NI  Bulletin  (Indo-Greek  references  found  on  the 
Internet,  April  2001).  Websites  contain  a wealth  of  numismatic  information,  if  one 
knows  where  to  look.  While  "surfing  the  web"  I have  found  much  useful  information, 
some  of  which  is  unobtainable  elsewhere.  Such  a find  is  a site  known  as  the 
"Japanese  Currency  Museum"  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Monetary  and  Economic 
Studies  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  This  site  contains  twenty-one  pages  devoted  to  coins 
and  eighteen  to  paper  money.  It  is  a highly  professional  source  of  information 
covering:  (1)  Emergence  of  Japanese  Currency,  (2)  Use  of  Chinese  Coins,  (3) 

Establishment  of  the  Japanese  Currency  System  [gold,  silver,  base  metals,  minting, 
early  paper  money],  and  (4)  Period  of  the  Yen  [coins,  banknotes,  coin  laws,  WW1I 
currency,  WWII  military  notes]  and  much  more.  The  text  is  very  readable,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  highly  informative.  I highly  recommend  it.  For  those  seeking  an 
English  translation  go  to  [http.//www. imes.boj.or.jp/english_htmls/history.htm). 

John  Sandrock 

Parkton,  Maryland 


A MONETARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FORMER 
GERMANY  COLONY  OF  KIAOCHOU 


John  E.  Sandrock,  NI  #2383 

After  China’s  crushing  defeat  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  two  Opium  Wars 
(1839-1842  and  1856-1858),  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  fell  into  great  decline.  After  both 
of  these  events,  the  Manchu  government  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  - the  price  of 
which  proved  to  be  very  dear  indeed.  Great  Britain  and  France,  sensing  the  total 
collapse  of  civil  rule  in  China,  placed  exorbitant  demands  upon  China  in  the  form  of 
repatriations  as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  These  took  two  distinct  forms; 
the  demand  for  monetary  indemnity  in  silver  for  expenditures  incurred  in  the  war,  and 
for  the  outright  concession  of  Chinese  territory.  The  Chinese  eventually  handed  over 
twenty-one  million  ounces  of  silver  to  satisfy  the  former,  and  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong  to  satisfy  the  latter.  Thus  the  British  territory  of  Hong  Kong  was  created.  This 
act  proved  the  forerunner  of  additional  demands  for  territorial  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  European  powers  and  Japan,  who  then  proceeded  to  carve  China  up  into 
various  spheres  of  influence  for  commercial  exploitation.  French  territorial  ambitions 
centered  upon  south  China.  The  British,  in  addition  to  their  trading  port  of  Hong 
Kong,  sought  the  right  to  open  additional  Yangtze  River  ports  to  trade.  Russia  had 
ambitions  for  territorial  expansion  in  the  north,  where  she  craved  a warm  water 
Russian  port  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula  as  well  as  land  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese, 
seizing  upon  the  opportunity,  laid  claim  to  Korea  and  the  offshore  island  of  Taiwan, 
which  was  then  renamed  Formosa.  China  was  simply  too  weak  to  resist  these 
demands  for  territorial  concessions. 

This  was  pretty  much  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  a 
millennium  the  Chinese  had  considered  themselves  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  universe 
insofar  as  the  arts,  civil  administration  and  commerce  were  concerned.  It  was 
therefore  understandable  that  they  resented  the  presence  of  the  "foreign  devils"  and 
their  commercial  and  cultural  domination.  Continued  pressure  and  agitation  by  the 
foreign  powers  fanned  the  flames  of  hatred  against  the  barbarian  outsiders.  In  an 
attempt  to  provide  a national  defense  against  foreign  belligerence  the  Ch’ing  empress 
Tz’u-hsi,  acting  as  regent  for  the  boy  emperor  Kuang-hsu,  ordered  the  reinstatement 
of  the  militia  at  the  village  level.  Radicals  and  secret  societies  were  soon  to  infiltrate 
these  units,  spreading  the  rallying  cry  "Protect  the  country,  destroy  the  foreigner!" 
Westerners  identified  these  militia  bands  by  giving  them  the  name  "Boxers",  a loose 
translation  of  their  Chinese  name  meaning  "Righteous  Harmony  Fists".  The  Boxers 
at  first  began  singling  out  Chinese  Christians  for  persecution,  then  went  after  the 
missionaries  themselves.  Isolated  posts  were  attacked  resulting  in  many  missionaries 
and  thousands  of  their  Chinese  converts  being  put  to  death.  Things  rapidly  got  out 
of  hand,  with  all  foreigners  finding  themselves  in  grave  danger.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  foreigners  was  in  the  Legation  Quarter  of  Peking  which  contained 
the  foreign  embassies,  and  it  is  there  that  the  Boxers  went  seeking  revenge.  The 
foreign  powers  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  June  1900  to  send  additional  troops 
to  protect  the  embassies  there.  Foreign  troops  then  seized  the  fort  at  Taku  bar,  on  the 
Yellow  Sea,  to  gain  passage  to  Tientsin  and  Peking.  This  only  aggravated  the 
situation.  Panicked  and  against  saner  counsel,  the  dowager  empress  then  ordered  all 


foreigners  killed.  Heads  began  to  roll.  First  to  be  murdered  was  the  German  minister 
to  China,  whereupon  the  other  foreign  ministers  and  their  staffs,  together  with 
hundreds  of  Chinese  Christians,  sought  refuge  in  the  Legation  Quarter  of  Peking.  The 
area  was  quickly  besieged  by  the  Boxers. 

Another  international  expeditionary  force  was  gathered  and  in  August,  1900  was  sent 
to  relieve  the  Peking  siege.  This  time  it  was  successful.  The  imperial  court  fled  to 
Sian  and  the  Boxers  were  suppressed.  Following  these  hostilities,  the  usual 
indemnities  and  concessions  were  demanded  by  the  foreign  powers,  further 
embarrassing  China  and  its  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Foreigners  now  acted  as 
though  they  were  living  in  a conquered  land,  encroaching  further  upon  Chinese 
sovereignty.  It  was  obvious  to  almost  all  that  the  days  of  Manchu  rule  over  China 
were  now  clearly  numbered,  eventually  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  dynastic  rule  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  republic  in  1912. 

Germany  had  been  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  exploit  China  commercially  for  some 
time  but  had  no  plans  for  territorial  acquisition.  Her  business  interests  were 
concentrated  principally  in  the  Shantung  peninsula  of  northeast  China.  It  was  here, 
in  1897,  that  two  missionaries  were  murdered  by  the  Chinese.  Seizing  upon  this 
incident,  Germany  occupied  the  Kiaochow  Bay  area.  The  negotiations  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  lease  of  one  hundred  seventy-seven  square  miles  of  land  on 
the  Kiaochow  peninsula  to  Germany  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  foreign  enclave  on 
Chinese  soil  was  named  Kiaochou  by  the  Germans. 
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Kiaochou  consists  of  an  eclectic  array  of  coin,  banknote,  notgeld  and  token  issues. 
The  microcosm  which  was  Kiaochou  seemingly  offers  something  for  every  collector. 

To  this  point  the  principal  money  of  the  area  had  consisted  of  a myriad  of  notes  from 
small  private  shops  which  could  be  found  in  all  principal  towns  and  villages.  These 
were  the  shops  of  the  money  lenders  who  called  themselves  "bankers",  often  operating 
out  of  pawn  shops.  There  was  little  or  no  control  exercised  over  them  from  the 
Manchu  government  and  their  note  circulation  was  strictly  limited  to  the  local  area 
of  issue.  This  system  of  banking  had  been  prevalent  in  China  for  centuries.  From 
the  1830s  on,  the  Ch’ing  court  did  try  to  regulate  banking  in  the  principal  cities 
through  the  use  of  Ch’ien  banks  which  were  responsible  to  the  central  government. 
It  was  not  until  1898  that  anything  like  central  banking  appeared  in  China.  To 
supplement  this,  the  various  foreign  powers  began  imposing  their  own  banking 
systems  upon  a China  weakened  by  corruption  and  wars. 


Private  bank  issue  of  Wei  Hsing  Te  Chi  in  the  amount  of  one  tiao.  Tiao  was  a term 
for  one  string  of  1000  copper  cash  coins.  This  note  is  typical  of  those  issued  by 
money  lenders  in  every  town  and  village  during  the  latter  Ch’ing  and  early 
Republican  period.  Translated,  the  four  vertical  characters  in  the  left  margin  read: 
"Not  to  be  paid  by  lamplight". 


Following  the  German  acquisition  of  Kiaochou  in  1898,  the  colony  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Office  and  a trading  and  naval  port  was 
established  at  Tsingtao,  the  capital.  The  Imperial  Maritime  customs  was  set  up  soon 
thereafter  for  collection  of  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  and  from  the  interior.  The 
German  government  built  up  the  city  of  Tsingtao,  running  it  as  a model  colony. 
Tsingtao  was  a center  for  the  flour,  paper  and  cotton  milling  industries  and  for  fishing 
and  shipyards.  Extensive  salt  deposits  were  also  mined  nearby.  Later  on  the  | 

Germans  built  a large  brewery  which  today  bottles  the  famous  Tsingtao  beer. 
Educational  and  agricultural  institutions  were  opened  throughout  the  leased  territory. 

To  promote  its  trade  interests  in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  several  of  the  major 
German  banks  joined  together  to  form  a joint  venture  to  serve  their  Chinese  interests. 

The  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  was  thus  established.  With  a capital  of  five  million 
taels  (22,500,000  marks)  it  opened  its  doors  in  Shanghai.  This  bank  soon  followed 
the  example  and  practices  of  other  foreign  banks  in  China,  which  had  been  established 
for  quite  some  time.  (As  early  as  1872  a branch  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin  was 
opened  in  Shanghai  but  closed  in  1875  for  lack  of  business.)  The  creation  of  the 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  placed  it  in  direct  competition  with  other  foreign  banks,  all 
of  whom  had  been  operating  in  China  for  some  time.  These  included  two  Belgian, 
three  British,  two  French,  one  Dutch,  one  Portuguese,  two  Russian,  one  Scandinavian, 
three  American  and  three  Japanese  banks.  In  the  beginning  the  German  bank  was  less 
than  successful.  After  the  Boxer  rebellion  was  suppressed,  business  grew  and  branch 
offices  were  set  up  in  Tsingtao,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Hankow,  Hong  Kong  and  Canton. 

The  bank,  at  that  time  however,  did  not  have  the  power  to  print  and  issue  its  own 
banknotes,  a right  enjoyed  by  all  the  other  foreign  banks.  This  was  finally  corrected 
in  1906,  when  permission  from  the  German  government  was  obtained.  At  this  time  j 
the  Chinese  monetary  system  lacked  uniformity,  and  in  1907,  it  was  not  possible  to 
issue  banknotes  of  uniform  denomination.  Each  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  branch 
therefore  had  to  issue  its  own  series  of  notes  because  the  local  monetary  unit  was  not 
the  same  in  the  different  locales.  Consequently,  different  kinds  of  notes  were  issued 
by  the  various  branch  banks  (the  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  branches  did  not  issue 
notes).  Two  major  types  of  banknotes  were  emitted,  one  in  dollars  and  the  other  in 
taels.  The  Chinese  tael  was  an  ingot  of  commercially  pure  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
shoe  (called  sycee  by  the  Chinese)  which  had  a different  weight  in  each  major  trading 
city.  The  three  principal  units  used  in  everyday  commerce  were  the  custom’s  tael, 
weighing  38.24  grams,  the  Shanghai  tael,  with  a weight  of  36.64  grams,  and  the 
Mexican  dollar  weighing  26.69  grams.  The  "Mex"  got  its  name  because  the  bulk  of 
the  silver  dollars  circulating  in  Chinese  trade  were  of  Mexican  origin.  The  note  issues 
of  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  were  strictly  controlled  by  the  home  office  in 
Germany  and  never  reached  large  amounts.  (See  Table  1.) 

The  notes  issued  on  the  five  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  branches  were  similar  in  most 
respects,  although  there  were  significant  differences.  All  tael  and  dollar  notes  were 
printed  by  the  firm  of  Giesecke  and  Devrient  in  Leipzig  and  were  of  very  superior 
workmanship.  The  face  of  each  banknote  carries  as  its  principal  motif  a crowned  { 
Germania  holding  a lance  and  shield  emblazoned  with  the  German  eagle.  In  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  note  is  found  an  eagle  of  the  Reich  with  the  letters  D.A.B. 
upon  its  breast.  The  lower  left  hand  corner  contains  a frontal  view  of  the  imperial 
dragon.  At  the  bottom  center  appears  the  name  of  the  branch  of  issue  in  a large 
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PEKING  WAHRUNG  zahlf  die 


dem  Einlieferer  dieser  Banknote  an  ihrer  hiesigen  Kasse 
PEKING,  den  t.Marz  1907. 

DEUTSCH  ASIATISCHE  BANK. 


THE  DEUTSCH  ASIATISCHE  BANK 

PROMISES  TO  PAY  THE  BEARER 


AT  ITS  OFFICE  IN  PEKING. 
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The  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  1907  five  tael  issue  of  the  Peking  branch  office.  The 
bank’s  main  office  was  at  Tsingtao  in  Kiaochou.  Three  other  branches  operated  in 
Hankow,  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  The  notes  were  the  product  of  the  German  printing 
firm  of  Giesecke  and  Devrient  in  Leipzig. 
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AT  ITS  OFFICE  IN  PEKING. 
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The  Peking  branch  of  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  issued  notes  in  both  tael  and 
dollar  denominations.  The  1907  series  of  notes  were  circulated  extensively.  The 
ship  carrying  the  1914  issue  to  Kiaochou  was  intercepted  by  a British  submarine  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  I and  consequently  never  saw  circulation  in  the  colony.  All 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  notes  were  highly  prized  by  the  public  due  to  the  bank’s 
fiscal  standing. 
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rectangle.  The  text  on  the  front  of  the  notes  is  in  both  German  and  Chinese,  and  on 
the  reverse  in  English  as  well  as  Chinese.  The  back  of  the  notes  portray  two 
Germanias  facing  each  other.  The  notes  were  printed  on  good  quality  white 
watermarked  paper.  All  notes  were  large  in  size,  the  smaller  denominations 
measuring  125  x 187mm  and  the  larger  25  through  200  dollar  and  20  tael  notes,  135 
x 200mm.  Notes  which  had  been  placed  into  circulation  contain  two  handwritten 
signatures,  while  remainders  from  the  vaults  of  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  or  notes 
in-transit  at  the  outset  of  World  War  I do  not. 

The  1 March,  1907  series  of  Deutsch-Asiatische  banknotes  contained  denominations 
of  1,  5,  10,  25  and  50  dollars,  and  in  taels  1,5,  10  and  20.  100  and  200  dollar  and 
50,  100  and  500  tael  notes  were  added  in  1914,  but  not  uniformly  for  all  branches. 
Other  differences  may  be  found  in  the  German  text  on  the  notes.  Both  dollar  and  tael 
notes  of  the  Shanghai,  Peking,  Hankow  and  Tientsin  branches  bear  the  inscription 
"Zehn  dollar  (tael,  etc)  ortsiiblicher  Handelsmiinze  zahlt  die  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank 
dem  Einlieferer  dieser  Banknote  an  ihrer  hiesigen  Kasse."  The  reverse  side  of  each 
note  translates  the  German  as  "The  Deutsch  Asiatische  Bank  promises  to  pay  the 
bearer  ten  dollars  (taels,  etc.)  local  currency  at  its  office  in  Peking  (Shanghai,  etc.). 
Tsingtao  notes,  however,  contain  a significantly  different  text  which  reads:  "...  bie 
ihren  Niederlassungen  im  Deutschen  Schutzgebiet  Kiatschou  und  in  der  Chinesischen 
Provinz  Schnatung."  (...  at  its  offices  in  the  German  colony  Kiaochou  and  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung.)  The  Tsingtao  notes  can  therefore  justifiably  be  called 
the  official  currency  of  the  colony  Kiaochou. 

In  Tsingtao  and  Tientsin  only  dollar  notes  were  issued.  All  other  branch  banks  issued 
tael  as  well  as  dollar  banknotes.  The  Tsingtao  branch  was  allowed,  by  concession 
agreement  with  the  Chinese,  to  issue  dollar  notes  for  the  entire  Shantung  province. 
Because  of  this,  the  dollar  banknotes  circulating  were  eighty  times  the  amount  of  the 
tael  notes,  making  the  Tsingtao  branch  by  far  the  banks  most  important.  (Refer  to 
Table  1.) 

Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  notes  also  contain  two  distinctively  different  watermarks. 
The  first  of  these,  which  appears  on  the  1907  issue  is  known  as  the  "eight  cornered 
cross  flower  design".  The  second  watermark  consists  of  the  stock  Giesecke-Devrient 
cross  star  design  with  the  alternating  letters  "D-G"  superimposed.  The  latter 
watermark  commonly  appears  on  German  banknotes  of  the  period.  Colors  used  by 
Giesecke-Devrient  in  the  printing  of  the  notes  were  the  same  for  each  different  value, 
irrespective  of  the  branch  of  issue.  (See  Table  2.) 

In  1914  additional  denominations  of  100,  200  dollars  and  50,  100  and  500  taels  were 
authorized  and  printed,  but  not  uniformly  for  all  branches.  These  notes  were  on  then- 
way  to  the  colony  when  World  War  I broke  out.  Unfortunately  for  the  Germans,  the 
ship  was  interdicted  and  captured  by  a British  submarine  and  directed  to  an  English 
port  where  the  notes  were  offloaded. 

After  Japan  had  declared  war  on  Germany  in  World  War  I,  her  first  military  objective 
was  the  capture  of  the  port  of  Tsingtao,  which  served  as  an  operational  base  for  such 
German  sea  marauders  as  the  SMS  Emden,  SMS  Ziethern  and  SMS  Bremen.  These 
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Table  1.  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  currency  in  circulation  in  June,  1914. 


Branch 

Taels 

Dollars 

Tsingtao 



2,333,064 

Peking 

23,690 

237,643 

Hankow 

6,490 

245,648 

Tientsin 

— 

266,192 

Shanghai 

75,000 

376,530 

Total 

105,180 

3,459,077 

Notes. 


(1) .  Although  tael  notes  were  printed  for  Tsingtao  and  the  Tientsin  branch 
bank,  none  found  their  way  into  circulation. 

(2) .  By  far  and  large  the  bank’s  greatest  circulation  of  notes  were  the 
Tsingtao  dollars.  This  is  due  to  the  Chinese-German  lease  agreement  for 
Kiaochou  which  permitted  only  the  Tsingtao  notes  to  circulate  throughout 
Shantung  province. 


Table  2.  Printing  Colors  on  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  notes. 
Denomination  Germania  Background 


1 Dollar 
5 Dollars 
10  Dollars 
25  Dollars 
50  Dollars 
100  Dollars 
200  Dollars 

1 Tael 
5 Taels 
10  Taels 
20  Taels 
50  Taels 
100  Taels 
500  Taels 

Notes. 


Blue 

Dark  green 

Brown 

Green 

Violet 

Red 

Black 

Grey 

Brown 

Blue 

Purple 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 


Pink 

Violet 

Blue 

Pink 

Grey 

Grey 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

Tan 

Blue-violet 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 


branches. 


(1) .  Printing  colors  for  like  values  are  the  same  for  all 

(2) .  Writing  is  dark  brown  on  all  dollar  notes. 

(3) .  Writing  is  green-black  on  all  tael  notes. 
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ships  preyed  upon  commerce  using  the  Allied  trade  routes  in  the  western  Pacific.  A 
blockade  of  Tsingtao  by  the  Japanese  navy  commenced  in  August  1914,  thereby 
precipitating  a run  on  the  bank  by  Chinese  and  Europeans  alike  seeking  to  convert 
their  notes  into  gold.  In  the  following  month  troops  were  landed  on  the  north  shore 
of  Shantung  and  rapidly  advanced  on  the  German  stronghold.  Fortified  by  a British 
force,  the  Japanese  directed  a week  long  attack  upon  Kiaochou’s  land  defenses,  while 
at  the  same  time  bombarding  them  from  their  blockading  fleet.  On  14  November, 
1914  the  Germans  capitulated.  Japan  subsequently  held  Tsingtao  until  1922  when  it 
was  ordered  returned  to  China  as  part  of  the  Washington  Agreement  on  China  and 
naval  rearmament. 

After  the  fall  of  Tsingtao,  the  German  navy  continued  to  raid  Allied  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  despite  the  loss  of  their  land  base.  In  early  1917  an  incident  occurred  at  sea, 
which  has  a direct  bearing  on  our  story.  Steaming  in  the  central  Pacific,  the  German 
freighter  Cormorant,  while  fleeing  Allied  warships,  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
port  of  Agana  on  the  American  island  of  Guam.  The  United  States  at  that  time  had 
not  yet  entered  the  war,  therefore  Agana  was  a "neutral"  port.  The  Germans  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  protection  under  amnesty  law,  which  was  granted.  Some  months  later 
after  America  had  entered  the  war,  the  amnesty  ran  out.  The  governor  of  Guam 
ordered  the  captain  of  the  Cormorant  to  surrender  his  ship  and  crew. 

The  order  was  only  partly  obeyed  as  the  captain  surrendered  himself  and  the  crew, 
but  while  doing  so  scuttled  the  ship.  The  Cormorant  sank  to  the  bottom  of  Apra 
harbor  with  her  full  cargo.  Over  two  thousand  dollars  in  German  coins,  including 
Kiaochou  five  and  ten  cent  pieces  were  still  in  the  ship’s  safe. 

In  1967  Captain  Robert  Yarborough  then  stationed  in  Guam,  became  acquainted  with 
a native  Guamanian  who  had  discovered  the  sunken  Cormorant  in  its  watery  grave 
some  eighty  feet  down.  The  diver  on  subsequent  trips  to  the  sunken  ship  recovered 
the  contents  of  the  ship’s  safe.  The  treasure  was  divided  up,  with  Captain 
Yarborough  retaining  the  Kiaochou  pieces,  which  after  fifty  years  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  collectors. 

During  the  siege  of  Tsingtao  over  one  million  dollars  in  banknotes  were  burned. 
Other  notes  found  their  way  aboard  supply  ships  sent  to  support  the  Duke  of  Spee 
squadron.  A portion  of  this  paper  money  was  intended  to  pay  the  German  marine 
garrison  in  Shanghai.  These  notes  also  found  circulation  amongst  the  German 
prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Japan. 

When  China  entered  World  War  I in  1917  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  all  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank  branches  were  closed  and  their  notes  declared  invalid.  Nevertheless 
the  notes  of  this  bank  were  so  highly  prized  that  they  were  still  being  cashed  as  late 
as  1939.  An  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  in  that  year  shows 
a balance  of  $56,000  still  outstanding.  This  helps  to  explain  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
notes  which  had  been  placed  into  circulation. 

After  the  fall  of  Kiaochou  many  ancillary  issues  of  the  various  German  naval  forces 
continued  to  circulate.  These  included  credit  notes  of  the  East  Asiatic  squadron,  the 
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Third  Naval  Battalion  and  others.  One  final  issue  associated  with  Kiaochou  is  worthy 
of  mention.  The  Germans  of  Tsingtao  were  split  up  among  several  Japanese  prisoner- 
of-war  camps.  Lacking  sufficient  funds,  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Bando  near 
Tokushima  created  their  own  notes  from  wooden  plates.  Two  types  of  one  yen 
denomination  notes  were  printed  for  prison  administration.  These  notes  are  unique 
as  the  only  known  specimens  today  are  in  the  hands  of  a private  collector  in 
Germany. 


Kiaochou  coinage  consisted  of  just  two  pieces.  Five  and  ten  cent  copper-nickel  coins 
were  struck  for  the  colony  in  1909  at  the  Berlin  Mint. 

The  coinage  of  Kiaochou  is  restricted  to  two  pieces  thereby  making  it  one  of  the  least 
prolific  fields  from  which  numismatists  may  collect.  Copper  nickel  coins  of  twenty- 
five  percent  nickel  and  seventy-five  percent  copper  alloy  were  struck  at  the  Berlin 
mint  in  Germany  under  the  direction  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  mintmasters.  These  coins 
of  five  and  ten  cents  denomination  are  all  dated  1909  and  bear  on  their  obverse  a 
German  spread  eagle  with  the  inscription  "Deutsch  Kiautschou  Gebiet"  (German 
Kiaochou  Territory)  above  and  the  date  "1909"  below.  The  coins’  value  appears  to 
the  left  and  right  of  the  eagle.  The  reverse  of  these  coins  contain  the  Chinese 
inscription  "Ta  Der  Guo  Bao"  (Germany’s  currency)  within  an  inner  circle,  and 
"Kiautschou,  Ching  Tao"  (Kiaochou,  Tsingtao)  which  appears  in  the  border.  The 
diameter  of  the  five  cent  piece  is  19mm,  while  that  of  the  ten  cent  coin  is  22mm. 
Mintage  was  restricted  to  610,000  five  cent  and  670,000  ten  cent  pieces.  The  value 
of  these  coins  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  cents  being  equal  to  one  Mexican 
silver  dollar.  The  Germans  made  these  coins  the  sole  legal  tender  coinage  in  the 
colony,  forcing  the  Chinese  to  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  coins  circulating 
elsewhere. 

Upon  consolidating  their  conquest  of  Kiaochou  the  Japanese  were  quick  to  introduce 
into  Tsingtao  a series  of  military  notes  which  the  public  were  forced  to  accept.  These 
notes  are  not  readily  identifiable  as  "Tsingtao"  issues,  as  they  were  printed  entirely 
in  Japanese.  In  his  Japanese  banknote  catalog  published  in  the  late  1950s,  Ohashi 
shows  a note  of  ten  sen  which  bears  the  additional  annotation  "10  sen  in  silver"  in 
English  on  both  sides  of  the  note.  This  is  the  "Tsingtao"  issue  which  is  otherwise 
identical  to  the  Japanese  military  issues  for  Siberia,  with  the  exception  that  the 
denominations  on  the  Siberian  expedition  notes  appear  in  the  Russian  language.  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  Tsingtao  series  of  military  notes  was  used  on  the  island  of 
Yap  in  the  Western  Carolines  and  possibly  on  the  island  of  New  Britain  in  the 
principal  city  of  Rabaul.  These  Pacific  islands,  part  of  German  New  Guinea  prior  to 
World  War  I,  were  occupied  by  Japan  and  Australia  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 
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This  Japanese  occupation  issue  for  Tsingtao  was  released  in  Taisho  year  3 (1914) 
after  Kiaochou  fell  to  Japanese  forces  at  the  outset  of  World  War  I.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  similar  issues  used  during  the  Sino-Japanese  War  (1895),  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904),  and  a later  series  for  Japanese  troops  occupying  Siberia 
during  World  War  I (1918),  by  the  English  legend  'TO  sen  in  silver",  etc.  printed  on 
the  face  and  back  of  each  note.  The  note  shows  two  Onagadiri  cockerels  at  the  top 
with  two  dragons  below. 

One  other  post  World  War  I Japanese  issue  was  prepared  for  Tsingtao.  These  notes  were 
drawn  on  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Limited.  This  bank  had  been  active  in  north  China 
commercial  affairs  since  1902  where  it  was  involved  in  the  Manchurian  grain  trade.  After 
the  defeat  of  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  (1904-1905)  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
shifted  its  activities  northward,  following  the  advances  of  the  Japanese  army.  Head  offices 
were  established  in  the  port  city  of  Dairen,  with  many  branches  elsewhere.  Although  the  bank 
issues  were  small  and  well  managed,  they  principally  served  the  Japanese  population,  as  the 
Chinese  rejected  them  due  to  sentiments  they  harbored  over  the  Japanese  occupation.  After 
World  War  I came  to  a close,  a new  branch  was  set  up  in  Tsingtao.  The  larger  denomination 
notes  of  1,  5,  10  and  100  dollars  were  adorned  with  Chinese  imperial  dragons  while  the 
fractional  10  and  50  sen  issues  depict  a large  domed  bank  building,  believed  to  be  the  bank’s 
headquarters  in  Tsingtao.  The  larger  denomination  notes  all  bear  the  location  "Tsingtao" 
which  is  engraved  upon  their  English  side. 

After  a new  commercial  treaty  between  China  and  Germany  was  concluded  following  World 
War  I,  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  was  permitted  to  reopen  its  branches  in  China.  On  23 
February,  1923  business  was  resumed  in  Peking,  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  but  this  time  without 
the  right  to  print  and  circulate  paper  money.  The  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  was  still  in 
operation  in  1940  when  the  winds  of  war  again  took  their  toll.  The  end  came  for  most 
foreign  banks  in  China  (French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  German  and  Italian)  when  China  banned 
financial  intercourse  with  foreign  nationals.  Of  course  all  of  the  above  listed  nationalities 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Germany  or  were  under  German  occupation.  The  freezing  of  these 
banks’  assets  and  almost  total  contraction  of  trade  proved  to  be  their  death  knell. 
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To  complete  the  numismatic  profile  of  Tsingtao  paper  money  there  is  one  more 
category  of  banknote  which  needs  a brief  discussion.  These  are  the  Chinese  banks 
which  issued  money  for  Tsingtao  from  the  time  of  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank 
onwards.  Some  of  these  issues  were  provincial  issues  (Provincial  Bank  of  Shantung), 
some  were  those  of  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications  - two  of  the 
four  "government  banks"  authorized  to  print  notes  on  behalf  of  the  government  - and 
those  drawn  on  Chinese  commercial  banks  with  offices  in  the  principal  cities  (Tah 
Chung  Bank).  The  above  banks  identified  their  Tsingtao  office  by  placing  an 
overprint  on  the  obverse  and/or  reverse  of  the  note  (Chinese  characters  on  the  obverse 
and  English  on  the  reverse)  indicating  the  branch  of  issue.  Others  were  put  into 
circulation  by  local  Tsingtao  institutions  such  as  Tsingtao  City  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Bank,  the  Tsingtao  Regional  Bank,  and  the  Shantung  Min  Sheng  Bank. 


The  Provincial  Bank  of  Shantung  released  its  first  banknotes  in  1924  after  first 
obliterating  the  old  Tsingtao  City  Bank  name  on  the  remainder  of  its  note  stock. 
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The  Tsingtao  City  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bank  changed  its  name  in  1933  from 
the  previous  "Tsingtao  City  Bank".  As  an  economic  expedient  it  reused  existing 
notes  by  obliterating  the  former  bank  name  and  adding  the  new. 
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Bank  of  Communications  five  yuan  notes  of  the  1914  series  printed  for  Tsingtao  are 
quite  scarce  and  seldom  encountered.  This  one  is  a specimen  note  not  meant  for 
circulation. 
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This  twenty  cent  Bank  of  Communications  issue  was  intended  to  circulate  in  the  city 
of  Tsingtao  as  shown  by  the  overprint  on  the  reverse  of  the  note. 

Having  discussed  the  coin  and  diverse  banknote  emissions,  we  now  turn  our  attention 
to  Kiaochou’s  only  known  token  issue. 

A Kiaochou  brass  "kantine"  token  was  used  by  the  Naval  Artillery  Detachments  in 
Tsingtao  during  the  early  1900s.  This  token,  similar  to  others  used  on  German 
warships  operating  out  of  the  port,  was  used  only  in  the  base  canteen. 


20  Pfennig  Token,  Brass 
Kiaochou  Naval  Art.  Abtlg.  Kantine 
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The  token  pictured  here  is  21mm  and  carries  the  following  legends: 

Obverse:  KANTINE  MATR.  ARTL.  ABTLG.  K1ATSCHOU 

(Kantine  Matr(osen)  Art(i)l(lerie)  Abt(ei)l(un)g  Kiaochou) 
Translation:  Sailor’s  Artillery  Battalion  Canteen,  Kiaochou 

Reverse:  Denomination  "20"  only. 

This  particular  token  is  unique  as  it  is  believed  to  have  been  used  by  others  after  the 
capitulation  of  Tsingtao  to  the  Japanese  in  1914.  The  token  has  some  interesting 
features.  It  contains  two  diagonal  lines  across  the  "O"  in  the  denomination  "20"  on 
both  obverse  and  reverse  together  with  a "crowned  B"  counterstamp  on  the  obverse 
above  the  denomination.  Could  these  diagonal  lines  have  been  an  attempt  to  devalue 
the  token  from  twenty  to  two  pfennig?  The  counterstamp  and  diagonal  lines  over  the 
figure  "20"  appear  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  as  indicated  below: 


29 

8 


Obverse  Reverse 

Although  not  "money"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  also  mention  notgeld 
to  complete  our  numismatic  study.  Germany  experienced  a period  in  the  1920s  when 
cities  and  small  towns  all  issued  their  own  emergency  money  called  "notgeld".  These 
small  change  notes  came  into  being  as  a result  of  a coin  shortage  then  prevalent  in 
Germany.  To  meet  legal  requirements  all  issues  were  restricted  to  amounts  under  one 
mark.  They  were  redeemable  by  the  issuer  for  short  periods.  These  notes  caught  the 
public  imagination  and  were  eagerly  collected  by  thousands  of  Germans,  so  much  so 
that  special  notgeld  clubs  sprang  up  to  facilitate  trading  notes  amongst  collectors.  The 
prospect  of  making  a few  marks  in  the  cause  of  urban  enhancement  was  so  appealing 
that  towns  and  villages  across  Germany  commenced  printing  notgeld  for  the  collecting 
trade,  knowing  that  few  would  ever  be  redeemed.  As  a consequence,  thousands  of 
these  "notes"  exist  today.  The  notes  issued  were  thematic,  very  colorful  and  usually 
depicted  some  local  hero,  historical  event  or  distinguishing  feature  representative  of 
the  community  (spas,  cathedrals,  bierkellers,  etc.).  Some  towns  and  cities  issued  sets 
of  notes  (5,  10,  25,  50  and  75  pfennig)  to  commemorate  past  glories.  Several  such 
sets  honored  Germany’s  lost  colonies.  The  author  has  in  his  collection  two  such  notes 
for  Kiaochou,  one  of  50  pfennnig,  the  other  for  75  pfennig.  Both  notes  prominently 
display  scenes  of  the  former  colony. 
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DEUTSCH-HANSEATISCHER 
KOLON IALCEDENKTAG 

HAMBURG  BERLIN  BREMEN 

D:eser  -'.olooial=  WJJH  Gufscfjeio  verlierf 
iLir  clem  3tMdrjiSfi2  seine  Gulfiqkerf 

PFENNIG 


Serie  A 


ii  j r 
4XI/I921 


i 


I 

Berlin  notgeld  in  the  amount  of  75  pfennig,  dated  31  March,  1922.  This  note 
commemorates  "German-Hanseatic  Colonial  Remembrance  Day".  The  reverse  of  the 
note  of  this  series  honoring  the  former  colony  of  Kiaochou,  contains  a view  of 
"Iltisberge",  otherwise  known  as  Skunk  Mountain. 
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This  German  notgeld  for  50  pfennig,  dated  April  1922,  issued  by  the  city  of  Neustadt 
in  Mechlinberg  depicts  a view  of  the  Tsingtao  German  Club  in  Kiaochou  on  the 
reverse.  The  note  was  good  for  exchange  up  to  one  month  after  signing.  The  front 
of  the  note  carries  the  impassioned  plea  "Give  us  our  colonies  back"! 

During  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1937-1945,  Japan  again  seized  control  of  the 
port  of  Tsingtao.  This  occurred  in  1938  from  which  time  the  Japanese  maintained 
possession  until  the  end  of  World  War  EL  The  United  States  based  its  Pacific  Fleet 
headquarters  in  Tsingtao  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Nationalists 
and  Communists  in  north  China  in  1946.  Tsingtao  remained  in  Nationalist  hands  until 
1948  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Red  Army. 
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Epilogue 


The  author  was  stationed  in  Tsingtao  in  1946.  At  that  time  1 was  an  air  controller 
attached  to  the  Second  Marine  Air  Wing  operating  out  of  Chundao  airdrome  north  of 
town.  Indications  of  a German  presence  existed  in  town  even  at  that  time.  For 
example,  the  streets  such  as  Kaiserstrasse  still  had  their  blue  and  white  porcelain  signs 
attached  to  the  corners  of  buildings  in  the  European  style.  And,  of  course,  Tsingtao 
boasted  the  best  beer  in  all  of  China!  The  former  German  colonial  headquarters  still 
stood  downtown  but,  at  this  time  was  serving  as  a serviceman’s  club.  The  principal 
pier  jutting  out  into  Kiaochow  Bay  was  known  as  the  "Pagoda  Pier"  because  of  the 
pagoda-like  structure  at  its  end.  I believe  this  pier  had  originally  been  built  by  the 
Germans.  Another  vivid  memory  was  that  of  changing  money  on  the  street.  One 
would  go  to  one  of  the  money  lenders  who  daily  set  up  portable  shops  on  the 
sidewalks.  They  all  had  chalkboards  on  which  were  posted  the  hourly  fluctuations 
in  the  exchange  rate.  Through  my  job  I became  familiar  with  Shanghai,  Tientsin  and 
Peking  as  well  as  Tsingtao.  China  was  undergoing  severe  inflation  at  the  time,  so  one 
had  to  be  careful.  If  you  bought  all  your  "liberty"  money  in  the  morning  say,  at  1800 
CN  (Chinese  Nationalist  dollars)  to  an  American  dollar,  you  might  find  that  you 
could  have  gotten  1850  later  in  the  afternoon.  Changing  five  dollars  U.S.  into  CN 
caused  a problem  for  the  sailors  with  no  pockets  in  their  trousers  as  the  wad  one 
would  receive  was  big  enough  to  choke  a horse!  A few  dollars  exchanged  would 
typically  bring  a bundle  of  Central  Bank  of  China  notes  of  varying  denominations 
together  with  Bank  of  China,  Farmers  Bank  of  China,  Bank  of  Communications, 
provincial  bank  notes  and  others  which  I had  never  seen.  All  seemed  to  be 
spendable,  though,  as  I can  never  remember  being  refused  when  I offered  them  in 
payment. 


The  author  with  the  unit 
mascot  "Salty",  Tsingtao,  1946 


Pagoda  pier  with  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
in  background. 
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After  becoming  interested  in  collecting  paper  money  as  a result  of  my  travels  I soon 
found  myself  in  touch  with  Dr.  Arnold  Keller  of  Berlin.  For  years  we  carried  on  an 
active  correspondence,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I obtained  the  examples  of  the 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  notes  found  in  my  collection. 


Post  Script 

One  final  word.  After  submitting  this  article  to  our  editor  for  consideration  I was 
informed,  to  my  surprise,  that  an  earlier  article  touching  upon  the  same  subject  matter 
had  appeared  in  the  December,  1975  issue  of  NI  Bulletin.  Just  when  you  think  you 
know  it  all,  you  discover  how  little  you  really  knew!  The  article  contains  two 
subjects  bearing  on  Kiaochou  numismatics  of  which  I was  totally  unaware,  and  since 
they  are  relevant  and  add  interest  to  the  study,  I have  incorporated  them  into  the 
above  article.  The  areas  concerned  are  the  story  of  the  German  freighter  Cormorant 
and  the  discussion  concerning  Kiaochou  tokens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fraley! 
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A VERY  MONKISH  MEDAL 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  medal  shown  here  actual  size  as  Fig.  1 is  bronze,  Spanish  and  probably  of  18th 
century  date.  It  is,  I’m  afraid,  rather  worn  in  places,  enabling  only  a rough  sketch  of 
it  to  be  made.  The  obverse  depicts  St.  Antony  of  Egypt,  also  known  as  St.  Antony 
of  the  Desert  or,  as  the  legend  on  this  medal  styles  him,  St.  Antony  Abbot 
(•S* ANT- ABBAS).  The  reverse  shows  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  or  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquino  (SANT-THOM-D-AQVI),  Aquino  being  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
was  bom  and  where  his  family  lived. 


The  saints  depicted  on  religious  medals  often  tell  us  something  about  the  people  likely 
to  have  worn  them.  Thus  young  girls  are  quite  likely  to  have  worn,  for  the  sake  of 
their  purity,  medals  depicting  the  Immaculate  Conception  or  St.  Agnes,  whilst  medals 
depicting  St.  Hubert  and  St.  Roch  are  quite  likely  to  have  been  worn  by  people 
seeking  protection  from  plague.  Since  St.  Antony  Abbot  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are 
both,  as  we  shall  see,  intimately  connected  with  the  monastic  vocation,  it  is  a 
reasonable  bet  that  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1 was,  as  I suggest  in  my  title,  a medal 
for  monks  and  priests. 

St.  Antony  (1)  was  born  of  a wealthy  family  in  Upper  Egypt  in  AD  251.  Orphaned 
at  an  early  age,  he  sold  all  his  possessions,  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  retired 
into  religious  seclusion  on  the  desert  outskirts  of  his  village.  Eventually  this  wasn’t 
secluded  enough,  and  he  had  himself  shut  up  in  a disused  tomb  further  out  in  the 
desert.  Later  still  he  found  that  even  this  wasn’t  secluded  enough,  so  he  moved  into 
the  reptile-infested  mins  of  an  old  fort  high  up  in  the  mountains.  He  stayed  there  for 
fully  twenty  years. 

St.  Antony  is  famous  for  the  various  attempts  made  by  the  Devil  to  tempt  and  divert 
him  from  his  religious  devotions  during  his  various  seclusions.  He  was,  of  course, 
visited  by  "the  spirit  of  fornication"  (2a)  or,  as  we  would  say  today,  "erotic  dreams", 
but  far  stranger  were  his  encounters  with  Satan’s  demon-cohorts  in  the  abandoned 
tomb  referred  to  above: 


Fig.  1 


"Thereupon  in  the  night  they  made  such  a crashing  that  it  seemed  the  whole 
place  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  and  as  if  they  had  broken  through  the  four 
walls  of  the  building,  the  demons  seemed  to  rush  in  through  them  in  the  guise 


of  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  the  place  was  at  once  filled  with  the  forms 
of  lions,  bears,  leopards,  bulls,  serpents,  asps,  scorpions  and  wolves.  And 
each  moved  according  to  its  own  likeness.  The  lion  roared,  ready  to  spring, 
the  bull  seemed  thrusting  with  its  horns,  the  serpent  crept  yet  reached  him  not, 
the  wolf  held  itself  as  if  ready  to  strike.  And  the  noise  of  all  the  visions  was 
terrible,  and  their  fury  cruel."  (2b) 


Fig.  2 


St.  Antony  had  many  such  encounters  and,  not  surprisingly,  these  fired  the 
imagination  of  many  an  artist.  Heironymous  Bosch,  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder, 
Matthias  Griinewald  and  Annibale  Carracci  all  produced  fantastic  renditions  of  them, 
as  did  Max  Ernst  in  more  modern  times.  In  Fig.  2 I reproduce  an  engraving  in  the 
same  vein  by  Martin  Schongauer  (c.  1472).  As  can  be  seen,  this  is  the  stuff  that 
nightmares  are  made  of:  the  realm  tapped  into,  at  a different  level,  by  Maurice  Sendak 
in  his  wonderful  book  for  children,  Where  The  Wild  Things  Are. 

Later  in  life,  St.  Antony  drew  on  his  experiences  to  illustrate  the  very  real  threat 
posed  by  the  Devil  and  his  cohorts  to  the  pious,  explaining  that  Satan’s  demons  could 
not  stomach  devout  Christians,  especially  not  monks,  and  that  they  were  not  above 
taking  the  forms  of  "women,  beasts  and  reptiles"  (2c)  to  tempt  and  frighten  them  from 
their  pious  ends.  This  inclusion  of  women  in  the  list  on  a par  with  beasts  and  reptiles 
amuses  me  greatly,  of  course,  for  today  such  a statement  would  be  regarded  as 
politically  outrageous,  and  would  get  Antony  - saint  or  not  - into  very  hot  water  with 
the  feminist  brigade.  And  yet,  if  I’m  honest,  I have  to  say  that  maybe  he  did  have 
a point.  I mean,  whoever  heard  of  an  homme  fatal?  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  an 
interesting  rendering  of  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Antony"  by  Joachim  Patinir  and 
Quentin  Massys  (1615).  It  is  in  the  Prado  Museum  in  Madrid  and  depicts  the 
temptation  in  sensuous  courtesan  form. 
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But  getting  back  to  St.  Antony’s  prolonged  seclusion  in  desert  places,  it  was  this  that 
secured  his  reputation  as  a holy  man  and  brought  him  a large  following  and  numerous 
imitators.  The  end  result  was  that  his  twenty-year  stay  in  the  ruined  fort  was  more 
or  less  terminated  by  popular  demand  and  he  was  persuaded  to  come  down  from  his 
mountain  retreat  to  organise  his  devotees  into  a religious  community,  arguably  the 
world’s  first  monastery,  in  the  Fayyum.  Later  he  founded  another  at  Pispir.  So  it  is 
that  St.  Antony  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  monasticism,  though  actually  he  himself 
never  stayed  for  long  in  any  monastic  community,  preferring  instead  to  return  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  a state  of  isolation  and  seclusion. 

On  the  medal  the  saint  is  depicted,  as  he  often  is  in  art,  holding  a book  and  a walking 
stick  with  a bell  hanging  from  the  handle.  Both  symbols  merit  some  explanation. 

The  book,  oddly  enough,  does  not  denote  great  book-learning,  for  St.  Antony  read 
little  and  possibly  never  learned  to  read  at  all.  Rather  it  is  the  book  of  nature  from 
which,  the  saint  claimed,  one  could  learn  all  one  needed  to  know  of  God’s  will  (2d). 

As  for  the  walking  stick,  this  is  apparently  a variant  of  a tau-shaped  (ie  T-shaped) 
cross.  The  bell  hanging  from  it  is  connected  with  another  symbol  of  St.  Antony,  not 
featured  on  this  medal,  but  often  seen  in  paintings:  the  pig. 

The  pig  apparently  first  became  associated  with  the  saint  as  symbolic  of  the  Devil 
against  whom  he  had  so  often  battled  (one  inevitably  recalls  the  Gadarene  swine  of 
Mark  5.1  Iff,  of  course),  but  in  the  12th  century  it  acquired  a new  significance.  In 
Clermont  in  1096  there  had  been  founded  a charitable  organisation  called  the  Hospital 
Brothers  of  St.  Antony.  On  account  of  their  good  work,  the  Brothers  were  very 
popular  and  this  earned  them  the  right  to  have  their  herds  of  pigs  fed  at  public 
expense.  That  the  pigs  belonged  to  the  Brothers  was  indicated  by  a special  bell  hung 
around  the  neck  of  one  or  more  of  the  herd.  Thus  the  bell  gradually  became  a 
symbol  of  the  Order  of  St.  Antony,  and  in  the  end,  of  the  saint  himself  (3).  That  is 
one  explanation,  at  any  rate.  Another  is  that  the  small  bell  was  carried  by  the 
Brothers  themselves  to  indicate  their  right  to  collect  alms  for  their  hospitals  (4). 
Either  way,  the  bell  was  originally  a symbol  of  the  Order,  which  was  later  transferred 
to  the  saint  himself. 

St.  Antony  died  in  AD  356,  at  the  advanced  age  of  105,  having  asked  that  his  body 
be  buried  where  no-one  would  find  it  (he  didn’t  approve  of  relics,  and  knew  full  well 
he  might  end  up  as  one  (2e).)  His  request  was  duly  carried  out  by  two  faithful 
followers,  but  alas,  in  AD  561,  his  remains  are  said  to  have  been  rediscovered  and 
taken  to  Alexandria,  then  to  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  Vienne  in  France  (5). 

Moving  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (6),  now,  he  was  bom  is  1225,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Count  of  Aquino.  Educated  by  the  Benedictines,  he  found  himself  attracted  to  the 
recently  founded  Dominicans,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  family,  who  had  hopes 
of  him  achieving  high  office  in  the  former  well-established  Order,  and  were 
suspicious  of  the  upstart  new  one.  In  fact,  it  became  a source  of  family  friction  to 
the  point  where,  to  thwart  his  aims,  his  brothers  kidnapped  him  and  locked  him  up 
for  over  a year.  In  desperation  they  even  tried  to  divert  him  by  sending  a naked  girl 
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into  his  room,  but  he  simply  grabbed  a burning  log  from  the  fire  and  chased  her  out 
again.  (This  was  a strange  ploy,  it  seems  to  me,  for  had  it  worked,  he  would  surely 
have  been  diverted  from  the  Benedictines,  let  alone  the  Dominicans,  but  there  it  is!) 
The  end  result  of  this  miss-fired  plan  (if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun)  was  that  it  split  the 
family  and  convinced  them  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  become  a Dominican  after 
all.  It  also  provided  instant  reinforcement  for  Thomas’s  vows  of  celibacy,  for  it  is 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  temptation  two  angels  appeared  and  girdled 
Thomas’s  loins  in  a protective  barrier.  He  felt  an  intense  pain,  and  thereafter,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  he  never  felt  a lustful  urge.  There  is  apparently  a painting  of  the 
temptation  scene  by  Caspar  de  Crayer  (1644)  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Bruges,  but  I regret  that  I have  never  seen  it  (7). 

Thomas  went  on  to  gain  a Doctorate  in  Theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  later 
himself  lecturing  on  the  subject  there,  as  well  as  at  Rome  and  Naples.  He  wrote 
numerous  theological  tracts,  amongst  them  his  magnum  opus,  Summa  Theologica, 
which  was  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1274.  Such  was  his  theological  reputation  that 
down  to  the  present  day  he  has  remained,  almost  continuously,  a standard  author  for 
those  studying  for  the  priesthood.  In  1567,  in  fact,  he  was  declared  a Doctor  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1880  was  officially  declared  the  patron  saint  of  all  Catholic 
educational  institutions.  As  regards  the  title  of  this  article  then,  I rest  my  case! 

Notes. 

(1)  The  basic  outline  of  St.  Antony’s  life  can  readily  be  found  in,  for  example, 
Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  virtually  any  edition,  though  I have  here  used  the 
1956  one,  edited  by  Thurston  & Attwater.  The  more  unusual  specific  details 
are  further  referenced  as  below. 

(2)  The  major  primary  source  for  the  life  of  the  saint,  on  which  Butler  and  others 
inevitably  lean  heavily,  is  the  Life  of  St.  Antony  by  his  contemporary,  St. 
Athanasius,  who  had  known  him  personally.  There  is  a translation  of  it  by 
Dom  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  currently  published  by  Tan  Books  under  the  title  St. 
Antony  of  the  Desert,  and  it  is  to  this  edition  that  I refer  as  follows:  a)  p.9;  b) 
p.  13-14;  c)  p.30;  d)  p.85  says  that,  "the  wonderful  thing  was  that,  not  having 
learned  letters,  he  was  yet  a quick-witted  and  clever  man."  For  the  book  of 
nature  see  p.86  (footnote).  Butler  also  mentions  the  book  of  nature  quote,  but 
says  that  when  in  seclusion,  "manual  labour,  prayer  and  reading  were  his 
whole  occupation",  adding  that  he  "could  read  no  language  but  his  own.";  e) 
p.102-3. 

(3)  This  is  the  explanation  given  in  Butler.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Clemens 
Jockle,  Encyclopedia  of  Saints  (1997),  p.39. 

(4)  Jockle,  as  note  3,  p.39. 

(5)  Butler. 

(6)  As  with  St.  Antony,  the  basic  outline  of  St.  Thomas’s  life  - including  the 
infamous  episode  of  the  naked  girl  - can  readily  be  found  in  the  likes  of 
Butler  & Jockle. 

(7)  Jockle,  p.436 


SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #38 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

OTTINGEN 


KARL  WOLFGANG,  LUDWIG  XV,  MARTIN  (1534-1546) 

Ottingen,  a small  state  located  between  Baden  and  Wiirttemberg  in  south  Germany, 
like  many  other  German  states,  divided  itself  into  numerous  lines,  some  Catholic  and 
some  Protestant.  The  brothers  Karl  Wolfgang  and  Ludwig  XV  of  old  Ottingen  joined 
with  their  cousin  Martin  of  the  Flockberg  line  to  coin  the  century’s  only  talers.  This 
piece  of  1545  differs  from  the  others  in  spelling  the  count’s  name  with  a C rather 
than  the  usual  K,  and  omitting  the  eagles’  haloes. 


TALER  1545 

*CARL.WOLF:LVDWIG:7:MARTIN:C:I:OT,  helmeted  arms  dividing  15  - 45. 
CAROL  VS  * V * ROMANOR  * IMP  * SEMP  * AVG  *,  crowned  double  eagle. 
Not  in  Loffelholz  & Kolberg  Rare  Dav.  9618A 


COINAGE  OF  ROMAN  BRITAIN 

From  the  middle  of  the  first  century  A.D.  until  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
Britain  was  a province  of  the  vast  Roman  Empire.  In  common  with  the  other  western 
provinces,  no  local  coinage  was  officially  produced  in  Britain  during  the  first  half  of 
this  period.  Not  until  the  usurper  Carausius  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  was 
a mint  established  in  Britain.  Even  then,  Carausius  considered  the  island  part  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  hundreds  of  towns  were  permitted 
to  issue  coins.  It  was,  therefore,  the  regular  Imperial  coinage  produced  mainly  in 
Rome,  that  circulated  in  Britain  until  the  third  century.  Although  Britain  was  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a surprisingly  large  number  of  varieties  of  Roman 
coinage  have  been  found  in  archaeological  digs. 
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(Submitted  by  Ross  Schraeder) 


CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 
SELESIA-LIEGNITZ-BRIEG 


7706  TALER  1605 

7708  Delete  1610. 

7712  Add  1610. 

7715A  TALER,  1614 

D-G-IOHACHRISET  GEORG -RVDO-DVC-SIL-LI-BR-S, 
facing  busts. 

LEG  • MON • NOV  • ARGE  • REICHSTEI,  1614,  helmeted  oval  arms. 

A7716  TALER,  1617 

6 D-G-IOHA-CHRIS  -ET-GEORG-RVDO-DVC-SIL-LI-BR-, 
facing  busts. 

MONET  NOV- REICHSTEI- 1617,  helmeted  arms. 

7728  Add  1657. 

7729  Add  1657. 
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7729A 


TALER,  1657 


Like  #7729,  figures  with  short  hair. 


DUCES -SILESIAE-LIGNICENSES  - BREG  - ENSES-ET-WOLA-, 
helmeted  Spanish  arms. 


7730  Delete  1657,  1658. 


7733  TALER,  1661 


7736  TALER,  1661 
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Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  Drejpgade  26  F 501,  DK-2100  Copenhagen  0, 
Denmark:  An  error  occurred  in  the  web-address  published  in  the  April  issue.  The 
correct  web-address  is  as  follows:  e-mail:  mem@image.dk  website: 

http://home.worldonline.dk/~mem/ 

Thomas  F.  Fitzgerald,  526  E.  Comstock  Ave.,  Glendora,  CA  91741:  Send  for  a 
list  of  books  for  sale  about  coins  and  medals  of  the  Popes.  Several  are  out  of  print 
and  most  are  in  Italian. 

Frank  Clark,  P.  0.  Box  117060,  Carrollton,  TX  75011-7060:  FOR  SALE:  Jean 
Vichon  hardbound  auction  catalogs  in  French  - November  7 and  8,  1977  and  June  30, 
1978.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  European  coins.  $45.00  US,  postpaid  to  US 
addresses. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net 

Wanted  to  buy  auction  catalogs  of  Richard  Long;  Ponterio;  Spanish  colonial  catalogs 
& reference  books.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004-1750:  Wish  to 
buy  RAUCH  AUCTIONS,  numbers  2,3,4  and  5 as  well  as  NUMISMATICA  WIEN, 
numbers  1,4,6  and  8-11. 

IDENTIFICATION,  Please. 

Here,  crudely  drawn,  is  a counterstamp  on  what  looks 
like  to  be  a worn  out  shilling.  If  anyone  has  any 
information  or  idea  as  to  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the 
counterstamp,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  your 
comments. 

Another  counterstamp  on  an  1804  8 Reales  of  Mexico 
is  said  to  be  "Mohammed  Ali".  Can  anyone  furnish 
any  more  information  on  this  counterstamp  or  say 
where  and  why  it  was  made? 

(Submitted  by  J.  V.  Kreloff,  Box  13,  Caspar,  CA  95420.) 


************  ******  ****************************  •/.***  *****  ******  ******** 

CARTHAGO  - (FELIX)  KARTHAGO 

For  some  to  me  unknown  reason  the  name  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  mint  at 
Carthage  was  more  often  spelled  Karthago  than  Carthago. 

(Submitted  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot) 
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